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PREFACE 



The Fifth Annual Review is longer than its predecessors for two reasons. 
The first is that the range of the Council’s activities has continued to expand 
as the opportunities for planning and cooperative activities have increased. 
The second is that this Annual Review has as its theme the fact that, through 
the machinery of the Council, the universities of Ontario have created in- 
struments for planning and cooperation and that these instruments are proving 
themselves effective through a record of solid accomplishment. The Review 
provides not only descriptions of the organization but also documents the 
evidence that the machinery is working. 

Much of the evidence is documented more completely in the various publi- 
cations of the Council and its affiliates but is summarized here to provide a 
wider audience with au overview of the work of the Council. 
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PARTICIPATORY PLANNING 



Traditional methods of reaching decisions on matters alTccting the public 
interest seem no longer adequate as the pace of change quickens. Perhaps they 
never were adequate; but as new technologies change our lives in often un- 
predictable ways, as society becomes more and more dependent on government 
for services, and as the demands on the public purse soar, more and more 
citizens and groups are prc-occupicd as much with how decisions are made 
as with what the decisions are. 

This concern for the process of making decisions is evident in many of 
society’s institutions. Its manifestations can be seen at the governmental level 
in the development of white papers and task force reports. The theme. .of the 
Eighth Annual Review of the Economic Council of Canada 1 is new approaches 
to decision-making. Corporations arc reassessing their methods as they come 
under fire from stockholders and a new generation of young officers who ho!*.' 
different values than the old-fashioned virtues of hard work, efficiency, and 
competition. Health professionals, governments and concerned laymen are 
seeking new ways of deciding on policy and setting priorities for health care. 
Churches rocked by the conflict between ancient doctrine and modern crises 
arc searching for new organizational accommodations. 

The field of education has been no exception. Commissions and self- 
examination have become the order of the day and these generally have given 
serious attention to the question of how decisions arc made and how they should 
be made. In addition to concerns about the decision-making process per sc, a 
scries of old questions about university education are being asked with new 
urgency. What arc the economic benefits of university education? What arc 
the non-economic benefits? To what extent are these benefits divided between 
the individual and society? Who should pay? How much should it cost? Who 
should attend university? What arc the obstacles to accessibility? What arc the 
relations between universities and the labour market? How should resources 

1 Economic Council of Canada, Eighth Annual Review: Design for Decision-Making 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1971). 
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Participatory Planning 

be allocated to allow for an orderly and effective yet economic development of 
university programmes? It is evident that these arc complex questions of great 
concern in relation to public policy and it is equally clear that finding answers 
is not the prerogative of any one group. 

The Council of Ontario Universities increasingly lias been engaged in con- 
sideration of such issues, partly because of a responsibility to do so in recogni- 
tion of the public interest, and partly because of its commitment to a strong 
and healthy constellation of universities in Ontario. The result has been a trans- 
formation of the universities in less than ten years from a condition of almost 
complete independence to one which is now substantially interdependent. 

The first meeting of the Committee of Presidents (predecessor to the Council 
of Ontario Universities) was in March, 1962, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Claude Bisscll. It was called because the presidents of that day were aware, at 
the outset of a period of unprecedented but accurately predicted growth, that 
they had a mutuality of interests. Nevertheless, the beginnings were hesitant 
and cautious if not frankly suspicious. Cooperation was a new concept among 
universities and seemed somehow to contradict long-established traditions of 
autonomy. The proceedings of a meeting the following July were recorded 
concisely in one and a half pages of minutes. Irregularly scheduled meetings 
followed over the next several years and these were usually called to deal with 
specific problems arising from time to time, the solution of which required a 
forum for discussion. 

During those early days, less than a decade ago, the confrontation between 
“autonomy,” the traditional watchword of universities, and the new framework 
of a massive programme of university education heavily dependent on the 
public purse was recognized. Dr. Bisscll, in 1963, had this to say about 
autonomy: 



. . . there arc three basic freedoms: the freedom to determine who sliall be 
taught, the freedom to determine what shall be taught, and the freedom to 
determine who shall teach. I shall add a fourth, although it is implied in the 
first three: the freedom to distribute its financial resources as it sees fit. 1 am 
not suggesting that these arc absolute freedoms, in the sense that the univer- 
sities should refuse to discuss any of these matters with outside bodies. I am 
simply saying that the university must never abdicate its right to make the 
final decisions in any of these arcas.- 



In the past year, by contrast with the halting beginnings in 1962, the Council 
of Ontario Universities had 28 full members (14 executive heads and 14 col- 
leagues elected by the senior academic bodies in the respective universities). It 
met regularly on a monthly basis, with its heavy agenda piloted by an Executive 



-Bissell, C., “The Independence of Universities." Varsity Graduate (Summer 1963) p. 16. 
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Committee, which met prior to each meeting of the Council. The preparation 
of working papers and icconimendations for the Council involved a large 
number of committees and afliliated bodies, with the participation of well over 
200 representatives of the academic community in Ontario. The Council is 
now served by a staff of 35 working in five divisions — the Secretariat and 
Research Division, an Office of Library Coordination, an Office of Computer 
Coordination, an Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, and a newly 
established Ontario Universities’ Application Centre. Duiing the past year the 
Council and its affiliates completed sonic 32 publications — over 2,000 pages 
of analyses, planning documents and policy statements. The total budget, met 
partly by the universities and partly by grants from the government, has grown 
to about $1 million or about 0 . 2 % of total provincial university income. 

There are several reasons for the increased activity of the Council. The 
amount of money required to support the 14 provincially supported universities 
is clearly a matter of public concern. That concern sometimes takes the form 
of hostility and is manifested in angry questions which fail to recognize the 
true nature of the academic enterprise. Why arc professors paid for full time 
when they teach only nine hours a week and seven months a year? Why don’t 
universities have job descriptions for professors? Such questions do not acknow- 
ledge the great importance of research and various public services provided by 
professors nor do they recognize the way in which the professor’s tasks and 
duties arc constantly changing. 

These ere not the only questions asked however. Serious and important 
questions arc being asked by many people. They relate to purposes, value, 
economy, methods and patterns, and they deserve and arc receiving the thought- 
ful attention of the university community, to a great extent through the work 
of the Council of Ontario Universities. 

Other reasons for the increased need for the Council’s work relate to the 
financing of the universities. The rapid increases in unit expenditure of the 
sixties haw ceased and universities have had to shift their emphasis from the 
problems of growth to include new concerns for economics without loss of 
quality. Among the ways of achieving this objective, cooperation among insti- 
tutions ranks high. In each of the Council’s major activities such opportunities 
arc being identified and pursued. In addition it is significant that the univer- 
sities arc dependent almost entirely on a single source, the provincial govern- 
ment. for I heir. financial support (excluding direct research support which comes 
larsoi* the federal government) and this support is provided through a 
system ui financing by formula. Thus universities are not in competition with 
each other for government funds, and at the same time it is self-evident that 
there is value in working together to identify needs and to make the case for 
adequate support of universities. 
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Participatory Planning 

Beyond all of these reasons for the development of the Council of Ontario 
Universities, there is a very real threat of government intervention if the univer- 
sities arc not seen to move quickly enough in the direction of effective planning 
and the exercise of appropriate restraint. Some examples from the past year 
illustrate the problem. 

The Committee on University AlTairs as adviser to government was con- 
cerned about the numbers of graduate students, especially foreign students, 
being financially supported by universities in Ontario. Among the regulations 
which the Committee at different times proposed to recommend to the Minister 
were regulations calling for a quota on foreign students, an increase in graduate 
student fees to $750 ($250 per semester), and a limit on remuneration of all 
graduate students from formula income to a maximum of $1,800. In each ease 
COU succeeded in having these proposed regulations discussed by a new joint 
CUA/COU committee on graduate studies and was able to demonstrate that 
the regulations would have unwished-for effects and would in addition be unfair 
to students already enrolled. As a result, each of the proposed regulations was 
either withdrawn or modified in such a way as to make it more acceptable. No 
quota was applied. Graduate formula fees were set at the level of undergraduate 
fees ($485). The $1,800 limitation was applied only to newly enrolled students. 

On another occasion during die year the Department of University Affairs 
placed an embargo against any new graduate programmes in any Held unless 
the programme was unique to Ontario. As a result of development by COU and 
the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies of plans for a series of planning assess- 
ments of graduate development and the identification of priorities for such 
assessments, the cmbaigo was lifted except for a dozen disciplines on the 
priority list. 

During the summer of 1971 a letter from the Department of University 
Alfairs specified that hereafter, all new programmes, both at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, must receive approval in writing from the Department 
before the university involved will be entitled to count the students enrolled in 
such programmes for grant purposes. New programmes have been defined by 
the Department to include even the establishment of a new undergraduate 
department. This regulation differs significantly from arrangements previously 
in effect which, as stated in the 1967 Report of the Committee on University 
Affairs, were intended to give “freedom to the individual institution to order 
priorities and take necessary decisions.” At the time of writing COU is await- 
ing an appointment with the Minister to protest the new regulation and argue 
that it is neither necessary nor consistent with the principles on which formula 
financing was founded. Good planning is taking place and the government hope- 
fully can feel sufficiently confident that it need not impose, in CUA’s words, 
“the dead hand of uniformity.” 
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Other examples could be cited from t!ic past year to show that government is 
prepared to move unilaterally if the ui».i vcjssfics do not act by collectively pro- 
viding good planning and recommending sound policy. It is little wonder that 
the pace of planning has qurclosnc-d. 

The evolution of the lasil decade ha:’, c rented an interdependent system of 
Universities which is proving iwelf through performance to be able to plan, to 
del- slop policies, and to iinpictUfcfjt them. The activities on which these accom- 
plishments are based arc described in the following chapters of this review. 
Their principal features arc described briefly hero. 

An essential basis for the work ot COU, its commi ttees, and afliliatcs is good 
research. COU has engaged a small stall of researcher:* who work with the 
various subgroups to carry out the investigations necessary to provide a back- 
drop for policy discussions. These studies aro never launched without proposals 
being drafted and submitted by the appropriate subgroup to tho Council for 
approval. Thus the Council decides what is to be studied and how it is to be 
studied. In addition a monthly status report on all projects is submitted to 
Council in order that it can be satisfied that priorities arc being recognized and 
that progress is adequate. The various studies relate to such matters as operating 
finances, need for formula revisions, the development of a capital formula, 
space utilization, enrolment projections, citizenship of student:; and faculty, 
library requirements, financial reporting, alternative academic calendars, class 
sizes. In many eases the studies arc initiated directly as a result of enquiries 
made by CUA or the government. In other eases members of COU or afliliatcs 
have identified needs and initiated proposals. All research reports, once accepted 
by COU, become public documents provided the data are aggregated and do 
not identify individual institutions. Where data relate to individual universities 
the reports arc released only if COU decides that it is in the public interest to do 
so. Any university is entitled to ask that data relating to it be not released but 
this privilege has never been exercised. 

COU’s first exercise in academic planning was a study of engineering educa- 
tion. It was conducted under the joint auspices of COU and the Committee of 
Ontario Deans of Engineering. The study was directed by Dr. Philip Lapp and 
two colleagues, Dr. Colin Mackay and Dr. J, W. Hodgins. It took fifteen months 
to complete, included visits to every Ontario university interested in engineering 
and to 132 organizations in six countries, and cost $117,000. The resultant 
report, Ring of Iron, a provided a thoughtful blueprint for engineering education 
in the 1970s. It aigucd for considerable specialization of effort at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels and in research. It identified some over- 
expansion of graduate development and called for a 17% reduction in total 

*Ring of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education in Ontario (Toronto: Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 1970). 
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Participatory Planning 

graduate enrolment and a reduction over two years in doctorate enrolment from 
about 700 to 450. The report was studied in the universities and in the faculties 
of engineering; critiques were prepared and submitted to COU by the Commit- 
tee of Ontario Deans of Engineering, the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 
and the Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of Ontario. 
Having the benefit of these commentaries, after thorough consideration COU 
adopted a set of recommendations consistent with the Lapp proposals, including 
immediate implementation of reductions in graduate enrolments to the totals 
proposed in the Lapp report. COU recommendations were addressed to the 
individual universities and to CUA, and now constitute a policy statement 
concerning engineering educatii 'u. 

Many things were learned from the exercise but (he most important was that 
the universities can work together toward .ac development of rational plans, 
and having developed them can voluntarily agree to implement them. 

The experience with planning engineering education offers strong encourage- 
ment that newly developed procedures for planning all graduate education can 
and will be successful. The Ontario Council on Graduate Studies and COU 
jointly have established an Advisory Committee on Academic Planning. Its 
function is to facilitate planning assessments in an orderly way, identifying 
likely priorities, and proposing in each discipline or group of disciplines how the 
assessment will be carried out. Assessments will involve the representatives of 
the disciplines in the process and will engage outside consultants to participate 
in the examination. The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning is being 
served by a full-time Executive Vice-Chairman, Dr. M. A. Preston, and the 
operation has been provided with a budget for the first year amounting to 
$1 75,000, half of which comes from a special government grant recommended 
by the Committee on University AlTairs. Priorities for the first seven assessments 
have been established by COU and the operation is well underway. 

The evidence of the past year is compelling that the universities can plan and 
can reach hard conclusions, and that they mean business in proceeding with a 
systematic and careful assessment of graduate needs for Ontario. 

In addition to research, planning, and the resultant development of policies, 
examples of which have been offered in this chapter, COU carries out a number 
of cooperative activities to serve the university community. These include, at 
the moment, an Ofiicc of Library Coordination, an Office of Computer Co- 
ordination, and the Ontario Universities' Application Centre. Another such 
activity, a Centre for Instructional Development, has been approved in principle 
and may be established during the coming year. 

In each instance the organizational arrangements are similar. The function is 
carried out by a full-time director and staff appropriate to the purposes. The 
Director reports to a Board appointed by COU, the members being chosen to 
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provide the range of skills, interests, and liaisons essential to develop sound 
policy recommendations. The Board and Director arc expected to generate 
policy recommendations and budget proposals for consideration by COU. They 
are expected within the framework of established policy to be responsible 
for carrying out the necessary programmes. These arrangements arose out of 
recommendations of a Special Subcommitec on the Structure of the Ontario 
University System chaired by President Symons. They appear to be providing 
a satisfactory model, both for the development of policy and carrying out 
approved programmes. 

The overall characteristics of COU and its various parts can best be described 
as an exercise in participatory planning. A research capacity provides data and 
analyses as a prerequisite for informed discussion. The organization itself pro- 
vides multiple forums for discussion — standing committees, affiliates, and 
several joint committees with CUA, the Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations, the Department of Education, or the Committee of 
Presidents of the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. Colleague members 
report to senates, allowing for further discussions by these bodies. COU has 
exposed its discussions to the public arena through a Monthly Review, its set of 
publications, and a scries of press conferences. 

Finally, the emphasis has been on long-term planning and the aim has been to 
develop plans that serve the public interest. At the same time, in order to provide 
for participation, COU has deliberately discounted the kind of traditional 
“efficiency” which means getting things done quickly and with a minimum of 
talk. The problems of post-industrial society are larger, more complex, more 
dependent on the conflicting objectives of different interest groups, more dc- 
* manding of an understanding of costs and benefits, notions of trade-off, and 
changing values among the members of society. The fact that interrelationships 
arc beginning to be better appreciated results from better theoretical knowledge 
and new capacity to analyze information and predict consequences. As society 
moves to give more attention to long-term planning and wide-scale participa- 
tion, enthusiasm for ad hoc solutions needs to be dampened. Reflex responses 
to specific problems have the annoying habit of providing unexpected and often 
dismaying results. 

Planning, in contrast, is not an act but a process which is characterized by 
continuous adjustment. The higher the rate of change, the greater the need for 
planning. It is to be understood, however, that the higher the rate of change, the 
greater also the certainty that initial planning assumptions will require change. 
In other words, faster change means more difficult planning but makes a flexible 
planning and capacity to adjust plans to meet new realities all the more impor- 
tant. It requires acknowledging complexities, and involving interest groups with 
< apparently conflicting goals. It involves too a process of learning. Participants 
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cannot help but become sensitive to complexity and in doing so, become more 
judicious in their attitudes. 

These are principles on which the Council of Ontario Universities is building. 
It docs so with the conviction that its decisions will thereby be wiser and its 
views will more properly reflect the true needs of society from our universities. 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE SEVENTIES 



The theme of this annual review is the recent emergence of a system for 
cooperation amongst universities, and between universities and government, 
which the Council of Ontario Universities believes will provide a viable and 
sensitive structure to assist the universities in meeting the challenges of the 
seventies. In this chapter we provide details on some of the significant develop- 
ments which took place over the past year concerning the structure of die 
system. 



THE ORGANIZATION ITSELF 

The most visible change to the collective organization took place on May 1, 
1971, when the Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario became die 
Council of Ontario Universities 1 by constitutional amendment. 2 The change in 
name did not, however, reflect a change in substance of the organization. It was 
rather a reflection of the fact that the organization had not for some lime been a 
“committee of presidents.” Beginning in 1967, presidents had been accompa- 
nied to meetings by non-voting colleagues. In March, 1970, a formal change in 
the composition of the organization had been made, entitling each institution to 
two full members — the president and a colleague selected by the senior aca- 
demic governing body of the university. 3 Further, for a number of years the 
deliberations of the senior body have been supported by the activities of hun- 
dreds of professors and academic and non-academic administrators who have 
advised on the vast array of policy issues which confront the university system. 

The recommendation for a change in name had been made in a report by the 



Although the change in name took place part way through the year under review, we shall 
hereinafter use the new name irrespective of what the name actually was at the time 
of the event being reported. 

2 A copy of the current constitution Is given in Appendix B. 

3 Current membership of the Council and its Executive Committee, along with observers 
and Secretariat Staff arc listed in Appendix A. 
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Special Subcommittee on the Structure of the Ontario University System. This 
special subcommittee, set up in early 1970 under the chairmanship of President 
T. H. B. Symons, made recommendations on a variety of issues respecting the 
effectiveness of the university system. The special subcommittee considered the 
respective roles of member institutions, the collective organization, the Com- 
mittee on University Affairs, and the provincial government. The scries of 
recommendations arrived at by the subcommittee, and subsequently approved 
with minor modifications by the Council, proposed further evolution of the 
existing system rather than any major restructuring of the system. 

In its discussion of the effective functioning of the collective organization, the 
subcommittee held that the provincial university community must improve its 
capacity to reach decisions in the common interest, and to do so expeditiously. 
The subcommittee also noted that this improvement must not be at the expense 
of a loss of essential freedoms of the individual institutions which comprise the 
system. The subcommittee was conscious of the steadily increasing workload 
which the organization has been facing. (As an illustration, we note that mem- 
bers arc frequently faced with a folder of documentation over an inch thick for 
a monthly meeting!) One recommendation to improve the effective handling of 
business was to have the Executive Committee assume an increasing role in the 
handling of routine business, and in the review of issues by preparing recom- 
mendations for consideration by the whole Council. A related recommendation 
was that greater reliance for assistance should be placed on the wide range of 
inter-university groups of academic and non-academic officers. Other recom- 
mendations dealt with voting (not favoured in general as a means of decision- 
making) , the role of the Chairman, and the setting of priorities in order to guard 
against the many natural pressures for unselcctivc and unplanned expansion of 
the organization’s activities and costs. 

The special subcommittee also considered the management of major co- 
operative programmes, such as library and computer coordination. Its recom- 
mendation was for the creation of a new category of Council committee, the 
management board, which would undertake the routine management of these 
functions, and make recommendations to the Council on policies and budgets. 
These boards should in general be chaired by a member of the Council to ensure 
adequate liaison. At the time of writing, three such boards have been estab- 
lished, 4 and indications arc that they will provide an effective way of managing 
operational and developmental programmes undertaken by COU. 

Another set of recommendations dealt with the strengthening of the univer- 
sity side of Council business, by internal arrangements to ensure thorough 
review of issues, effective communication, and adequate assistance for Council 
members to enable them to devote sufficient time to collective matters. The aim 

4 Thcsc boards arc described in Chapter 4. 
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of the committee’s recommendations in this area was again, in the words of the 
report, “for individual universities ... to ensure their ability to participate fully 
in the common tasks which lie before the members of the Ontario university 
system, and to ensure as well that the growth of structure within the system docs 
not supplant the autonomy of the individual universities.” 

Organizations or associations of personnel serving in the universities of 
Ontario can be granted “affiliate” status by the Council. Two such organizations 
have become affiliates in the past year, the Ontario Council of Directors of 
University Schools of Physical Education and the Ontario Council of University 
Health Sciences, bringing the total number of affiliates to fourteen. 0 Also during 
the year, the Ontario Council of Deans of Medicine changed its name to the 
Council of Ontario Faculties of Medicine. 

An important precondition of participatory planning is the cnsurancc of 
adequate flows of information between all the individuals and groups involved 
in decision-making. During 1970-71, senior academic bodies in the universities 
have instituted regular reporting by colleague members of COU. The Monthly 
Review now has a mailing list of nearly 2,500; it is sent routinely to all members 
of senates and boards, and other interested individuals and organizations. 0 
Many items from the Monthly Review arc now reprinted in campus newspapers 
and bulletins. There were eight press conferences held over the year at which a 
wide range of topics were discussed; other items of interest have been conveyed 
to the media through press releases. A large number of study papers, research 
studies, committee reports and other documents were made public. 7 

Financial statements for the Council of Ontario Universities are shown in 
Appendix E. Expenditures in the year totalled approximately $750,000. Most 
of these funds arc provided by the universities on a voluntary subscription basis. 

TOWARDS 2000 

In April, 1969, the Minister of University Affairs appointed a Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. Its general terms of reference are: “To 
consider, in the light of present provisions for university and other post- 
secondary education in Ontario, the pattern necessary to ensure the further 
effective development of post-secondary education in the Province during the 
period to 1980, and in general terms to 1990, and make recommendations 
thereon.” Shortly thereafter, COU requested its Committee on Research and 

°A list of committees and affiliates at November 1, 1971, is given in Appendix C; an 
organizational chart is shown in Appendix D. 

°Any individual may be added to the mailing list gratis by writing the COU Secretariat. 
7 A complete listing of publications and reports of the Council of Ontario Universities 
and its affiliates since 1962 with information on availability is given in Appendix F. 
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Planning to prepare a brief for the Commission. The Subcommittee pursued its 
task energetically for a year and a half, and the end product was considerably 
more ambitious than had originally been envisioned. The final report contained 
chapters on post-secondary education in the emerging context of post-indus- 
trialism, the march of events (analysis of changes in the system over the past 
five years), the alteration of roles (professors and students), the power of 
numbers (historical and projected enrolment data), the model of accessible 
hierarchy (institutional roles to ensure optimal accessibility), the accessible 
baccalaureate ( new approaches to generalist education ) , the professional ladder 
(institutional roles in professional education), the highest learning (graduate 
studies), the extension of knowledge (research), the federal role, the allocation 
of costs, and the interface with government. 

The report, entitled “Towards Two Thousand: Post-Secondary Education 
for Post-Industrial Ontario,” was transmitted in March, 1970, to the Commis- 
sion. At the Commission’s request, members of the Council attended a hearing 
at which n wide-ranging discussion took place on the many issues raised in the 
report. At the time of presentation, it was made clear that the report did not 
necessarily represent in its entirety the views of individual members of the 
Council. Unanimity, of course, could hardly be expected on a document which 
by Its very nature was intended to be critical, provocative, and futurc-oricutcd. 
Nonetheless, the report was transmitted with the view of the Council that it 
represented an important contribution to the work of the Commission. 

In the belief that debate over the future shape of post-secondary education in 
Ontario should be as wide as possible, copies of the report were distributed to 
the media, and arrangements made to have it published in slightly condensed 
book form by McClelland and Stewart Limited. The title of the published 
version is Towards 2000: The Future of Post-Secondary Education in Ontario.* 
In order to give readers of this Annual Review an overview of the scope of 
the report, we reprint below the Epilogue from Towards 2000. 

We have tried throughout to take the long-term view, and we have 
deliberately chosen a view as optimistic as ii'e honestly could. Often the 
future is painted in darker hues. We believe, however, that given half a 
chance man’s goodness and ingenuity will prove to be equal to the for- 
midable difficulties ahead. 

We have emphasized the various implications of the long-term view: 
the speed of change, the /ic«> ways of looking at profit, employment and 
certification, the greater dependence on complex theoretical knowledge 
(and the resulting importance of handling such knowledge), the shifting 
balance of work and leisure (and the resulting opportunities for cultural 



Toronto, 1971. Copies of the book arc not distributed by the COU Secretariat, but arc 
available from university and private bookstores. Prices arc $6.95 cloth and $2.95 paper. 
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enrichment and enjoyment), and the responsibility to use the vast poten- 
tial of scientific and technological resources to improve human life and 
solve local , provincial , national and global problems . 

We have adopted accessibility of post-secondary education as the major 
principle that should govern future developments . This has always been 
a matter of abstract justice , more recently of social right, and with the 
new centrality of knowledge it will become a matter of necessity . We 
have shown that this is going to involve a greater geographic and socio- 
economic outreach than before , and ( eventually ) an extension of the 
"open door" policy to the highest levels. With tltc existing ( well docu- 
mented) class structure of Canada and the way in which the dice arc 
loaded against tltc children of the poor, we have examined what the post- 
secondary educational part of the social milieu can do to redress the 
balance, and we believe it can do a great deal . We suggest ways of 
broadening the base and opening and multiplying the upward routes of 
the system of poshsecondary education so that no student will find him- 
self blocked from further progress by rigidities in the system . We have 
urged special concern for young people in isolated and sparsely populated 
parts of the province . Regarding the financial support of students , we 
hope to see a progressive development from the present loan/grant 
arrangement to a greater proportional reliance on grants (subject to 
means tests), and we have suggested that financial credits towards post- 
secondary educational expenses might be accumulated by students during 
their years in secondary school . We visualize a multiplication of oppor- 
tunities for post-secondary education across the province, and have sug- 
gested an investigation of one particular method that has an interesting 
potential for quality and economy . 

We believe that education is becoming a lifetime matter, to be con- 
tinued or resumed at intervals in order to keep up with the pace of 
change; certification or licensure will become a periodic necessity, with 
a concomitant need for the " re-tooling " of professional workers, includ- 
ing university professors and possibly extending to most workers in 
society . This involves an increasing interpenetration of the worlds of 
work and education and is the basis of two suggestions: a system of 
"citizens* sabbaticals," and the recognition of units of work experience 
in lieu of formal educational prerequisites where this is appropriate . 

We have stressed the national importance of post-secondary education 
— as a unifying force within the country to foster a, truly Canadian 
English-speaking and French-speaking civilization and culture, a means 
of repaying our educational indebtedness abroad and assisting under- 
developed nations, and an area where Canada's contribution could be 
outstanding. With this in mind we have dealt briefly with Canadian 
science policy and have examined at some length the role of the federal 
government in post-secondary education and the constitutional issues 
involved . 

Viewing post-secondary education as a provincial concern, we have 
tried to make a case for a system that would be better integrated (e.g. 
through the "University of Ontario" concept for bringing the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology into a well-defined relationship with the 
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universities characterized by flexibility and vertical mobility for the 
students), and at the same time more decentralized , based upon the exist- 
ing regional development areas where appropriate. A corollary is a single 
Department of Post-Secondary Affairs , and probably a single advisory 
body. We have looked at the capacity of the existing institutions, the 
expected enrolments , the gap that will develop soon even if only full-ime 
enrolments arc considered , and the costs of education as a proportion of 
provincial expenditures , how and in the future. 

Again , in relation to the quality of life, we have given repeated em- 
phasis to flexibility and ready response to change. We question whether 
over-specialization rather than over-production is the problem of gradu- 
ate schools and suggest a " troika 99 variation in the traditional pattern 
of the Ph.D. We expect the interdisciplinary approaches to learning and 
research to increase and the organizational bases of such approaches to 
be shifting and resilient. The life-style of academic workers in the future 
is likely to be less stereotyped since there will be different roles within the 
academic profession filling different needs , for example , professor- 
researcher professor-teacher , professor-tutor. We have suggested that 
since tenure is becoming anomalous it should be replaced by agreements 
carefully devised so as to preserve , amongst other things , the freedom of 
dissent. We have described the radical and non-radical views of the 
academic community (which seem likely to co-exist for some time), and 
the radically different expectations that the students of the future have 
as compared with those of the past , and we suggested that their emphasis 
on the wholeness of experience should be admissible in the "house of 
intellect ” We have raised , though not pursued, the question whether a 
system of post-secondary education geared to a capitalist economy would 
be valid in either a welfare state or a socialist society. 

Finally , though we have spoken much of change, our concern for con- 
tinuity is manifest in our attempts to ensure that the timeless tasks — 
preserving knowledge, teaching/ learning, research and criticism — will 
still be performed, and well performed, in Ontario. 0 



RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 

The authors of Towards 2000 comment as follows on higher education/ 
government relations in Ontario: 

Inevitably the relations of academic institutions and government bodies arc 
sensitive, and they become more so as government provides more, most, now 
practically all, of the academic institutions* financial support. The relation- 
ship . . . can result in creative tension, or it can be merely abrasive. 

The mechanisms that have been developed in Ontario for handling these 
sensitive relations ... are not an exact copy of anything to be found else- 
where . . . Those arrangements stand comparison with any jurisdiction. They 



9 1 bid., pp. 168-71. 
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arc open, so that their operation can he understood by any of the public who 
are interested. They arc flexible, and therefore responsive to chaneine needs. 

They facilitate close and continuous communication. And the success of their 
operation can be measured by the response of the system to the not insignifi- 
cant challenges of the past decade. As well-informed an observer as Professor 
Robert Bcrdahl has commented that Ontario has achieved a unique and 
enviable solution to a universal problem. 10 

In one area, however, Towards 2000 envisioned improvement in the planning 
of post-secondary education, namely in the coordination between the develop- 
ment of universities and other post-secondary institutions. For several years, 
COU has had a joint committee on cooperation with the Committee of Presi- 
dents of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, but this committee has met 
on only a few occasions. The structure of the provincial government placed 
support and policy development for colleges of applied arts and technology 
(CAATs) under a Council of Regents in the Department of Education, while the 
university matters were dealt with by the Committee on University Affairs 
and the Department of University Affairs. The Department of Education 
had responsibility for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the Department of 
University Affairs for the Ontario College of Art. 

In recognition of the need for better coordination of post-secondary educa- 
tion, the Speech from the Throne on March 30, 1971, stated the Government’s 
intention to place all of post-secondary education (with the exception of 
diploma schools of nursing and agricultural colleges) under the aegis of a 
new Department of Colleges and Universities. The resultant legislation was 
proclaimed to take effect on October 1, 1971. 

Establishment of the new department raised questions about the existing 
Council of Regents of CAATs and Committee on University Affairs. Should 
their functions be combined in one new body (this was proposed in Towards 
2000), or were there strong arguments for maintaining their distinctive roles? 
Discussions were held between COD' and the Committee of Presidents of 
CAATs, and between representatives of both bodies and the Minister of 
University Affairs. Representatives of universities and the colleges found them- 
selves in essential agreement on a position: that while improved coordination 
was desirable, it was also important to have a structure which would recognize 
the distinctiveness of the two types of institution. 

The structure adopted for the new Department of Colleges and Universities 
takes these concerns into account. The Council of Regents and Committee on 
University Affairs have been retained, but coordination is provided through a 
joint committee with representatives of each body, and an arrangement whereby 
the chairman of each body sits ex officio on the other. 



10 Ibid., pp. 163-4. 
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The role of the Committee on University Adairs was given particular atten- 
tion in the Report of the Special Subcommittee on the Ontario University Sys- 
tem. The subcommittee allirnicd its conviction “that a strong and independent 
Committee on University Adairs is vital to the cdectivc functioning of university- 
government relationships in Ontario and a safeguard both to academic freedoms 
and to the public interest” and made a series of recommendations aimed at 
enhancing its strength and independence. Certain of the recommendations 
dealt with the membership of the CUA: that appointments be for a three-year 
term, with the possibility of renewal for a further term of two years; that 
membership be kept up to full strength; that the representation of the humanities 
be increased; that at least one member be bilingual; that COU be allowed to 
submit for the consideration of the Minister names of possible candidates, both 
academic and lay, as a matter of regular procedure; and that the Deputy 
Minister be made a full member, with the appointment of a separate Secretary, 
and to an appropriate extent, a secretariat. 

In examining the relationship between COU and the Committee on University 
Adairs, the special subcommittee noted with concern a recent tendency for an 
adversary relationship to develop between the two bodies: 

While the Subcommittee recognizes that some degree of confrontation may be 
a natural element in the relationship of the two Committees, it feels strongly 
that an adversary relationship is not adequate or appropriate as the totality 
of the relationship between these two bodies. The essential objectives of the 
two bodies arc the same and their relationship should reflect their mutual 
concern to find the best solutions to their common problems. 

One area of concern was the annual requests for information by CUA in 
preparation for its fall scries of meetings with the universities. The universities 
raised questions about certain of the 1971 information requests, as to the 
usefulness or mcaningfulncss of certain items of data. These questionnaires 
place heavy demands on the information-gathering capacities of institutions, 
and the universities have wished to have assurance that all of the data requested 
were rcully necessary. Equally, the universities wish to make sure that the data 
were in such a form as not to be misleading. A meeting in the summer of 1971 
between the Executive Committee of COU and representatives of CUA and the 
Department of University Adairs led to agreement to modify certain items in the 
1971 forms. For the future, CUA has agreed to consult COU in the spring of 
each year, in order to discuss the areas of information in which CUA is 
interested for the next series of meetings. It is hoped that this procedure will 
ensure a duia-gathcring exercise more satisfactory for all parties. 

A unique feature of university-government relationships in Ontario is the 
existence of a number of joint committees between COU and CUA. These joint 
committees operate under a clearly defined set of procedures, and report jointly 
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to both bodies. The Special Subcommittee on the Structure of the Ontario 
University System recommended that greater use be made of such joint com- 
mittees to deal with matters of common concern, and that when joint committees 
are established, care be taken to ensure that the mutually-agreed principles and 
procedures governing their operations arc adhered to. In particular, the sub- 
committee was concerned to ensure that adequate lime is allowed for considera- 
tion of policy matters by the joint committee and by both parent bodies before 
CUA recommendations arc made to government. 

Joint committees on Financc/Opcrating Grants and Capital Studies have 
existed for some time. During 1970-71, additional ones set up were the Joint 
Steering Committee on Educational Technology (sec Chapter 4) and the Joint 
Subcommittee on Graduate Studies (see Chapter 3). The latter has assumed 
particular importance in a period where government has expressed concern 
over the nature and rate of development of graduate studies. 



IMPROVING THE INFORMATION BASE — 
PROGRESS IN OBTAINING DATA FOR DECISION 

In 1970-71, efforts to improve data files to aid the universities and the system 
in their decision-making were mainly concerned with the necessary committee 
work of refining data element definitions and procedures and ensuring that 
sensible rules of confidentiality and accessibility arc formed. Following is a brief 
progress report on data files activities since the inception of the project. 

In February, 1 970, tlx: Research Division had tabled a Proposal for a Central 
Data Bank on Students and Resources of Ontario Universities for consideration 
by the Council. This proposal cited numerous examples of the need for a body 
of compatible and easily accessible information about the universities of Ontario 
and argued strongly for the establishment of a “central data bank” of university 
information. 

Five basic files were proposed to provide for information on students, staff, 
space, operating finances, and capital finances. The data elements to be included 
in the first four of these were given and a justification of the need for each data 
element was offered. The fifth file of information was intended as a possible 
addition to the data bank in the future. 

The control and security of and access to the information in the proposed 
data bank were dealt with thoroughly in this proposal and the legitimate needs 
of various parties (COU, CUA, DUA and otlicrs) for access to the files were 
discussed. 

This proposal was given approval in principle by the Council and the 
Research Division was instructed to proceed with its development. In June, 
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1970, a second document entitled Supplementary Report # 1 to Proposal for a 
Central Data Dank was tabled. This document dealt with the technical aspects 
of. the proposed system excluding the operating finances file, such as the main 
reports that would be produced, the computer languages and reporting system 
that would be used to produce them, the storage requirements for the files, the 
scheduling of the activities involved in establishing the data bank and the 
estimated cost of the project. The operating finances file was intended to be a 
separately developed manual file. 

During the summer of 1 970 the Research Division proceeded with developing 
data element definitions by holding a series of meetings with university repre- 
sentatives and by distributing preliminary definitions resulting from these 
meetings to the universities for comment and criticism. 

Student Information 

In December, 1970, the Ontario Universities’ Council on Admissions pro- 
posed a central admissions file and it became evident that there was a great deal 
of overlap of elements intended for the student file and the suggested admissions 
data. It was decided that collaboration with OUCA would enable the elimina- 
tion of one part of the student file. Demographic and application information 
would no longer be required. Instead, all such information would become 
available from the central application files. The student file per se would still be 
collected and processed by the Research Division. 

Shortly thereafter we were informed that the Department of University Affairs 
and Dominion Bureau of Statistics intended to collaborate on the collection and 
maintenance of student information. An examination of the suggested data 
elements for the proposed DBS/DUA file showed that all of the proposed data 
elements for the data bank were included with but one exception. In addition, 
DUA and DBS intended to collect rather more information than COU had 
originally intended. 

Further consultation and collaboration with DUA, DBS and the universities 
resulted in a decision to eliminate the second record of COU’s proposed student 
file since all of the information that would have been contained in it is to be 
included in the DUA/DBS student enrolment reports and COU has been 
assured of access to the data. 

Meanwhile, work had proceeded in the Research Division on the student 
admissions file and by the end of July, 1971, initial data on applications and 
applicants were on file and processed. Interim reports on Ontario admission 
patterns and characteristics were produced during the summer, and final 1971 
reports were scheduled for November. 



Improving the Information Base 
Staff Information 

In January, 1971, the Research Division was visited by DBS personnel in 
connection with their attempts to develop a uniform and comprehensive nation- 
wide file on academic staff. Initially it was thought that it would be possible to 
collaborate with DBS in defining and developing this file, and for two months 
extensive contacts with DBS were maintained. Eventually, however, due pri- 
marily to the very tight schedule insisted upon by DBS and the nature of the 
responses we had received from the universities upon presenting our initial set 
of definitions, it was thought better for GOU to proceed on its own and rather 
more slowly. 

In March an ad hoc committee was convened to discuss the status of the 
academic staff file. A working group was established to study the suggested 
definitions of the data elements, and to describe the characteristics of an 
academic staff file suitable for implementation by the universities. 

In May, the working committee submitted a report describing the basic 
features of a model academic staff file and recommending that each university 
be invited to establish such an academic staff file. It was also proposed that 
another committee be appointed to investigate problems of sensitivity and 
confidentiality involved in developing a provincial academic staff file from these 
individual university files. This further investigation is now under way. 

Space Information 

In July, 1970, the Research Division introduced the Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) space classification scheme as a candidate for adoption by the 
Ontario universities because there was much dissatisfaction with the Taylor, 
Licbcrfcld and Hcldtnan (TLH) definitions. 11 Some months afterwards TLH 
produced formal definitions of their space categories which were for all practical 
purposes identical with the HEW space categories. At a meeting of the space 
liaison officers in January, 1970, it had been decided to obtain a clear and 
formal statement from the Joint Capital Studies Committee as to the space 
classification system to be retained in Ontario. However, when that Committee 
met in February, 1970, it was decided that no decision could be taken until TLH 
had completed their space survey and produced their final report. At that time 
the final TLH report was scheduled for Spring 1971, but it has subsequently 
been shifted back to the end of 197 1. It should be possible to complete the space 
file shortly after TLH have submitted their final report. 



11 Thcsc definitions were used in the Ontario Universities' Physical Resources Study, 
undertaken by Taylor, Licbcrfcld and Hddman for the Joint Capital Studies Committee. 
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Operating Finances 

The operating finance file, unlike the others, was intended to be a file of 
aggregated records of university operating finances reported in a uniform and 
compatible manner. A formal organization of finance officers was formed in 
1970 and in November of that year a special staff assistant at COU was ap- 
pointed to aid the Committee of Finance Officers of Universities of Ontario 
(COFO-UO) in this task. This Committee immediately set about the business 
of providing more meaningful and compatible information by appointing two 
task forces, the first to work on improved definitions and to design a standard 
reporting format, and the second to concern itself with an investigation into 
more sophisticated financial systems for possible implementation in the future. 

During the following months the first task force progressed rapidly and a set 
of standard forms and definitions was designed and agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee and approved by COU. The adoption of the proposed guidelines, defini- 
tions and reporting format by the universities will result in more useful and 
compatible financial information becoming available in the near future. 

Capital Finances 



Work on this file cannot begin until the space file is completed and task force 
studies now being undertaken by the COU Committee on Capital Financing arc 
completed. These studies to develop parameters of space, utilization, and unit 
cost arc expected to be completed early in 1972. 

Confidentiality and Accessibility 

One of the more difficult and vexing issues that has arisen as a consequence 
of the proposal to hold some university information centrally for purposes of 
research is that of privacy of information. The issue of deciding upon what 
constitutes a legitimate demand for information by persons or organizations has 
only recently begun to surface in the public consciousness. As yet there has 
emerged no consensus, even in the minds of those must concerned with die 
problem, of how an acceptable balance between individual privacy and collec- 
tive utility may be reached. There arc no readily acceptable answers, and we 
present here only a rather simplified statement of two broad aspects of the 
problem. 

One aspect of confidentiality is concerned with elements of information and 
another with accessibility to whatever information is on file. Confidentiality of 
information requires that fundamental decisions must be made on the range of 
information that can legitimately be demanded of university staff and students 
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for maintenance on file. The accessibility aspect requires the specification of 
conditions under which such information would be made available to various 
users (internal and external to the university), as well as the design of all 
safeguards necessary to preserve the privacy of the collected information. 

The first problem of confidentiality of information is essentially a socio- 
political one which can only be settled by framing a set of rules or guidelines 
acceptable to the majority of individuals concerned. Pending such a consensus, 
it is COU policy to keep universities fully apprised of all developments that 
touch upon the issue of privacy of information and not to call for or maintain 
information without specific authorization. 

The problem of accessibility of information, while somewhat more technical 
in nature, cannot be tackled until a clear consensus on the question of confi- 
dentiality of information has emerged. As stated before, unless otherwise 
specifically authorized, COU policy is to release only aggregated data, i.c,, data 
from which no individual or institution may be identified. 
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PLANNED GROWTH 

ASSESSMENT OF GRADUATE DEVELOPMENT 



The Annual Review for 1969-70 1 dealt with planned growth in two sections. 
Under the heading ‘The Development of Graduate Education in Ontario: 
Retrospect and Prospect”, the review examined some of the policy determinants 
which influence academic growth, and which also point to the importance of 
planning on the scale of the Ontario system as a whole — such factors as man- 
power utilization, student demand for education for its own sake as distinct 
from vocational preparation, the considerable extent to which graduate study 
necessarily consumes resources of money and of men, the dependence of post- 
industrial society on highly competent individuals. In the chapter “Towards 
Collective Excellence”, the review outlined the history of Ontario’s progress 
towards provincial planning and described some of the mechanisms which were 
expected to give effect to the drive for rationalization — a proposed Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning, some joint graduate programmes, joint use 
of some expensive facilities, the intention to perform planning assessments 
leading to recommendations for the future development of the various disci- 
plines, and the commissioning of a planning Study of Engineering Education in 
Ontario. In this review we shall again discuss some policy questions and describe 
the development of the mechanisms within the system. 

At the time of last year’s review, the senates of the universities were consid- 
ering the details of a proposal for an academic planning committee. As the 
various universities reported, it became evident that the overwhelming majority 
favoured the establishment of such a committee, but only if its activities were 
directed specifically to planning at the graduate level. Undergraduate matters 
were to be considered only in so far as they might impose conditions and 
constraints on proposals for rationalization of graduate study. Accordingly 
COU requested the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies (OCGS) to prepare a 
by-law establishing a new format for its Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning (ACAP). OCGS had formed ACAP in 1968 to advise it on planning 

1 Variations on a Theme: Fourth Annual Review, 1969-70. (Toronto: Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario.) 
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matters, and its members had given much thought to how graduate planning 
could be conducted. Since the work of ACAP will have considerable impact on 
various aspects of university life, the OCGS by-law provides that ACAP, 
although an OCGS committee, will report directly to COU on certain matters 
and also allows for interaction with COU affiliates other than OCGS. The details 
may be seen in Appendix G, but fundamentally the distinction is that ACAP 
reports through OCGS on matters of general policy, but reports to COU directly 
the results of assessments and resultant proposals for the orderly development 
of specific disciplines. 

The responsibility of ACAP is, in broad terms, to determine the optimum 
utilization of resources in order to provide a diversified and reasonably com- 
prehensive set of opportunities for graduate study in the universities of the 
province. The aims of graduate work may be described as the highest develop- 
ment of the powers of reasoning, judgment, and evaluation in intellectual 
concerns; as specialized training in advanced professional skills; as initiation 
into research or scholarly work and development of a capacity for its successful 
and independent pursuit; as the fruitful pursuit of research and scholarly work. 
If Ontario is to continue to provide and improve opportunities for her citizens 
to engage in such activities in the broad spectrum of subjects appropriate to an 
economically and intellectually advanced part of the world, it is evident that an 
extensive undertaking is required; nor is the need diminished by the realization 
that, although many of the young people of Ontario may go elsewhere for 
advanced education, there is the obligation both to reciprocate in the exchange 
with the other developed countries and to play our part in the education of the 
leaders of the underdeveloped areas of the world. Graduate work requires close 
contact between students and experienced research scholars; it requires exten- 
sive library resources; it requires sophisticated laboratory equipment; it requires 
stipends for the students. In short, it is demanding in its requirements of money 
and of talent. One concludes that graduate work is the one area of university 
activity where specialization of function as between universities should be most 
productive, where cooperative arrangements and comprehensive planning are 
most necessary. 

Although this may be evident, there are reasons why the conclusion is not 
always welcomed. One of the more important of these reasons arises from the 
deep commitment of many academics to a role in research and scholarly work 
as a necessary facet of their complete contribution to their university and to 
their students at all levels. The need for this research involvement seems to them 
to imply the necessity of supervising graduate students. The proposition that 
graduate work involves research is so generally received that there is a tendency 
to overlook the fact that the converse is false. Research may often advance most 
effectively without the involvement of graduate students, but it is true that in 
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some subjects, notably the laboratory sciences, research funding arrangements 
are such that it is disadvantageous for a professor to be without graduate stu- 
dents. If, then, rationalization of resources suggests that some department have 
no graduate programme in an area of its discipline in which it must nevertheless 
have professors, we must endeavour to find ways to obviate any comparative 
disadvantage they might experience in maintaining an active scholarly life. 

Planning of the kind which is ACAP’s responsibility clearly involves evalu- 
ation of the present strengths and weaknesses and the consequent delineation 
of desirable directions of growth, at a level of detail so specific and so intimate 
that the work can proceed only with the full participation of experts in each 
discipline. Consequently another part of the system is the “discipline groups”. 
These consist of a representative from each university that is interested in 
carrying on a graduate programme in the area which is the group’s concern. 
Many of the groups have responsibility for an area of study coterminous with 
the traditional departments (c.g., Chemistry, Sociology) but others have plan- 
ning responsibility for cross-disciplinary study (e.g., Planning and Environ- 
mental Studies). It is envisaged that a discipline group would be formed to 
consider the development of graduate study in any significant new field. Indeed, 
by setting up such groups, ACAP may be able to stimulate innovation. 

A large part of ACAP’s activities will consist of monitoring and assisting the 
work of the discipline groups. However, it is evident that a group, often com- 
posed of the chairmen of departments, can make only so much progress on the 
basis of the part-time elTorts of persons who find it difficult in the final analysis 
to detach themselves from their institutional responsibilities and examine ra- 
tionalization from the system viewpoint. Hence there will be the need for 
disciplinary planning assessments carried out by ACAP, employing independent 
experts commissioned for each such study. These studies should lead to specific 
recommendations for the growth of the discipline and the distribution of special 
roles amongst the universities concerned. They must be carefully organized; a 
significant test of the strength of the university system will arise when it must 
show wisdom in establishing the procedures for these assessments and maturity 
in its reaction to their findings. 

The urgency and magnitude of ACAP’s activities indicated that it would 
require full-time attention and COU has appointed Dr. M. A. Preston, formerly 
Dean of Graduate Studies at McMaster, to become ACAP’s Executive Vice- 
Chairman. The members of ACAP have been selected to provide a balance of 
groups of disciplines and of universities; their names appear in Appendix G. 
Several were members of the previous ACAP and provide valuable continuity. 

It is important that there be an opportunity for exchange of views between 
the Committee on University Adairs and COU on a matter as sensitive as 
graduate planning. It was agreed in December, 1970, to establish a Joint Sub- 
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committee on Graduate Studies. Its co-chairmen are the Chairman of CUA and 
the Chairman of COU, and it has six other members, three (Dr. Rossiter, Dr. 
Gerstcin and the Deputy Minister or his representative) from CUA and three 
(Dr. Macdonald, Dr. Dcutsch and Dr. Preston) from COU. This joint sub- 
committee has held three meetings to date, which have been valuable in provid- 
ing an opportunity for clarification of viewpoints and which have also led to 
recommendations to the subcommittee’s parent bodies. 

In the late autumn and early winter, CUA expressed considerable concern 
over what it saw as too large a graduate enrolment, particularly in certain 
subjects, and also over the number of non-Canadians enrolled as students. The 
government proceeded to take four actions: an embargo on new graduate 
programmes, a marked reduction in the size of the Ontario Graduate Fellowship 
programme, limitations on the earnings of new graduate students, and a sub- 
stantial increase in formula fees for graduate students. Two of these actions 
were given practical effect through interpretations of formula counting. The 
embargo took the form of a refusal (until such time as the discipline planning 
assessment was completed) to count for formula income any students enrolled 
in a “new” programme; at first “new” was taken (on the urging of the Joint 
Subcommittee) to mean programmes not submitted to CUA for planning pur- 
poses before the fall of 1970, but later DUA took “new” to mean any pro- 
gramme in which there was no enrolment in the Winter term of 1970-71. The 
third action provided that a student could not be considered to be full-time if 
his earned income from provincial funds exceeded $1800 in a twelve month 
period; students already in an Ontario graduate school were exempted from 
this provision. 

The fact that CUA felt it desirable to recommend such action emphasizes the 
urgency of graduate planning on a system basis, although, of course, the pro- 
posals for the establishment of ACAP were put forward before these govern- 
mental actions were foreseen. Preliminary figures make it clear that the effect of 
these government actions on enrolment in 1971-72 will be quite marked, and 
perhaps not entirely what the government desired. It is likely, for example, that 
there will be a distinct reduction of growth in graduate studies in the humanities 
and social sciences, areas where Canada’s graduate work has been noticeably 
insufficient. But such unplanned results are inevitable consequences of such 
broad-scale policy manipulations, or, more picturesquely, of the use of such 
heavy and blunt weapons. Instead one needs sharp machine tools, specific to the 
delicate job at hand. For the growth of some disciplines needs encouragement, 
and the growth of others needs curbing; this is not achieved by a universal 
embargo. Also, although COU has supported the proposition that the most 
generally satisfactory way of influencing the size and composition of the gradu- 
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ate student body is through the students’ financial support, it has emphasized 
that a carefully detailed “package” is essential. 

CUA has recognized that the embargo on all new programmes is unneces- 
sarily broad. Initially, CUA provided for an appeal by a university proposing to 
institute a specific programme of unusual importance or of a unique character. 
It was agreed that ACAP would make a recommendation on each appeal, and 
during May, 1971, ACAP did, in fact, act in this way. It became apparent, 
however, that, in the absence of detailed planning, only the loosest criteria 
could be formulated for such judgments, and that the judgments of ACAP and 
of CUA were not coincident. This situation has led the Joint Subcommittee to 
propose to CUA that the embargo be removed except in certain specific dis- 
ciplines (about a dozen) where the need for rationalized planning is more 
urgent, and in which ACAP will carry out disciplinary planning assessments 
over the next two years. This should reduce the need for future appeals against 
the embargo, but if any do arise it is proposed they be dealt with by CUA 
directly. 

The time required to carry through a planning assessment will depend on the 
scale of the discipline, the preparedness of the discipline group for action, and 
other factors, but will generally be a year or so. Funds arc available to begin 
about 10 assessments in 1971-72 and it has been decided that these will include 
sociology (with criminology), economics, library science, chemistry, earth 
sciences (including geology, physical geography, etc.), social geography (in- 
cluding planning and environmental studies), and education. An additional list 
comprising history, religion, political science, business administration/nianagc- 
ment science, and law has been established; initial steps in these five areas will 
be pursued in 1971-72, with priorities to be decided later, based in part on the 
relative rates of progress in each of these areas. It must, however, be emphasized 
that the intention is that all discipline groups be engaged in planning activity, 
whether or not their subject is high on the priority list. 

The choice of priorities is based on various factors. One which is clearly 
important would be the knowledge that several Ontario universities were 
planning initiatives in a particular discipline. Another would be the allegation 
(or the fact) that there was an imbalance between the supply of holders of 
advanced degrees in the subject and the demand for their services on the part 
of potential employers. It is very difficult to be precise about this latter factor; 
economic variations and the length of the period of doctoral education make 
such forecasting hazardous. However, in general terms trends can be estab- 
lished. COU has been concerned to estimate the future Ontario academic 
market, and is continuing studies in this area. 

The Research Division of COU held an invitational conference in July, with 
papers by representatives of several federal agencies working on the problem 
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of doctoral supply and demand. It seems clear that the Canadian picture differs 
from that in the U.S.A. in a number of important respects, and that, contrary 
to American expectations, there arc a number of significant fields in which we 
should not expect even a temporary surplus of PhD holders. In others there 
may be a.surplus in some sense but there are indications that after 1985 there 
may be a deficit position in most fields both in die U.S.A. and Canada. (A sum- 
mary of the conference is given in Appendix H.) Such questions must be a 
matter for continuing examination, and will bear on each planning assess- 
ment. 

NVe have already mentioned that COU believes that a vital component of 
planned growth is some control of the nature and size of the graduate student 
body, and that exercise of this control through student stipends is the mecha- 
nism most appropriate to our society, in a sector where opportunity, accessi- 
bility, and academic standards must all be considered. An arrangement of 
scholarships, fellowships, assistantships and loans should have sufficient ilex— 
ibility to incorporate incentives or disincentives suggested by planning decisions 
and also to allow for the freedom of our best young scholars to pursue those 
studies which seem significant to them. Such a scheme of support is certain to 
be complicated, but OCGS has developed a proposal which COU adopted in 
October, 1970, and forwarded, with the recommendation that it be imple- 
mented, to CUA and also the federal scholarship agencies — Canada Council, 
National Research Council and Medical Research Council. 3 

It is important that a student's choice of university within the province be 
made primarily on academic grounds without undue influence from purely 
financial factors. It is also important that the available resources for student 
support be distributed equitably, with academic promise the principal deter- 
minant of support differentials. Both these principles were incorporated in the 
OCGS support scheme. When the limitation on university earnings of a full- 
time student was imposed, it was recognized that to preserve these two desid- 
erata it would be necessary also to have inter-university agreements on the 
extent of other forms of student support. On OCGS recommendation, COU 
endorsed a provincial set of maximum incomes for various categories of stu- 
dents. Although one univetsity made a few exceptions to the schedule for this 
year, it is expected that similar self-legislated constraints will be fully observed 
in the future. 

It is frequently suggested that if graduate enrolment is to be reduced, cither 
in total or in specific areas, this can be best accomplished by raising admission 
standards. This suggestion would have validity only if all the universities of the 
province had demonstrably similar interpretations of the great variety of aca- 

-* Report to the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies of the Committee on Student Fnancial 
Support (Toronto: Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 1970). 
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demic transcripts which arc presented by applicants. By suggesting that the 
great majority of the fellowship support be awarded in province-wide competi- 
tion, the proposed support scheme makes possible an equitable raising of 
standards— indeed, if there be a shortage of fellowships, the scheme makes the 
raising of standards inevitable. 

The whole system of graduate student support is one of the most significant 
determinants of the quality and strength of our graduate programmes, and 
hence, ultimately, of the university system. During the year, OCGS has estab- 
lished a Standing Committee on StiJcnt Support, chaired by Dean J. Ruptash, 
and looks to it for guidance in the urgent task of presenting specific recom- 
mendations to government for 1972-73. 



RING OF IRON 

Following its meeting on October 5, 1971, COU issued a statement on the 
recommendations contained in Ring of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education 
in Ontario . 3 Release of this statement marked the culmination of a process 
which began over three years ago, when COU decided that a comprehensive 
review of engineering education in the province should be undertaken. The 
Committee of Ontario Deans of Engineering (CODE) was requested to draw 
up plans for such a study. The CODE proposal was for a study to cover both 
the undergraduate and graduate fields, and examine student flows, curricula, 
research, staff, facilities and costs with a perspective developed from an analysis 
of the career patterns of engineering graduates. The objective was to create a 
master plan which might be used as a guide for rational growth of engineering 
education during the 1970s, to provide for the highest attainable quality, the 
best use of resources, an opportunity for innovation, and maximum freedom of 
choice for students. 

The strategy chosen for this investigation was that of a “commission”, 
whereby an independent study group would be appointed, and requested to 
produce a report which would be published as received. Work commenced in 
October of 1969, with the appointment of a full-time director under the guid- 
ance of a liaison committee representing COU and CODE. Dr. Philip A. Lapp, 
an engineer from industry, was appointed study director. The addition of two 
other members formed the study group. The two, appointed on a part-time 
basis, were Dr. J. W. Hodgins, former Dean of Engineering at McMastcr Uni- 



3 Ring of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education in Ontario. (Toronto: Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 1970). 
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versity, and Dr. C. B. Mackay, former President of the University ci' New 
Brunswick. 

In consultation with the engineering schools, a questionnaire was developed, 
calling for the generation of data from each university. In addition, a brtsf was 
received from the Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of 
Ontario (APEO). These submissions formed the basis upon which niany of 
the recommendations were developed. The study group travelled extensively — 
132 organizations were visited in Canada, the United States and Euvopc, and 
informal hearings were held at each Ontario university, when members of the 
study group spoke with students, faculty and staff. More than 300 students 
were involved in these discussions, and a separate student questionnaire pro- 
vided a variety of viewpoints from several hundred more. 

With assistance from the Research Division of COU and outside consultants, 
the study group initiated major research in several areas. Detailed enrolment 
projections to 1980 were undertaken, projections of the demand for engineers 
in Canada and Ontario were analysed, the substitution between engineers and 
technologists was investigated, and a method developed for determining unit 
costs in educational programmes was applied to data on the Ontario engineer- 
ing schools. Each of these studies was published in a series of supporting re- 
search reports. 4 

The report, Ring of Iron, was received by the Council at its meeting in 
January, 1971. A process of review of the report’s recommendations was estab- 
lished, whereby the Committee of Ontario Deans of Engineering requested 
engineering faculties to submit briefs in response to Ring of Iron which, together 
with briefs from discipline groups, would be used as a basis for preparing a 
brief from CODE to COU. The necessity for study of the report by each uni- 
versity concerned, as well as by the faculties of engineering, was recognized 
by requesting the dean of engineering at each institution to serve in a liaison 
capacity to convey the views of his university as well as those of the engineer- 
ing faculty itself to CODE. Other briefs were prepared by the Ontario Council 
on Graduate Studies, commenting on the recommendations in the area of 
graduate studies, and by the Association of Professional Engineers of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

After a study of the three briefs, COU developed its own position in the 
form of a statement containing 34 specific recommendations with background 



4 Thc reports are: Philip A. Lapp, Undergraduate Engineering Enrolment Projections for 
Ontario, 1970-80', M. L. Skolnik and W. F. McMullen, An Analysis of Projections of the 
Demand for Engineers in Canada and Ontario and an Inquiry into the Substitution 
between Engineers and Technologists; Ivor W. Thompson and Philip A. Lapp, A Method 
for Developing Unit Costs in Educational Programs. (Toronto: Committee of Presi- 
dents of Universities of Ontario, 1970). 
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discussion. 6 A number of the recommendations in Ring of Iron were explicitly 
or implicitly accepted by the provincial bodies which commented on the report, 
and also endorsed by COU. Many recommendations were accepted with reser- 
vations or amendments, for the most part minor. There were a small number of 
recommendations in the report with which COU did not agree, for reasons 
which were stated. 

The first set of recommendations concerned undergraduate education. Ring 
of Iron identified a problem at the point of entry — with less structured high 
school curricula, engineering schools would either have to loosen their entry 
requirements or be faced with steadily declining numbers of applicants. Also 
it was thought desirable that engineering students be drawn from a wider 
spectrum of Grade 13 students. The Ring of Iron study group recommended 
that high school credits in physics and chemistry no longer be required. The 
COU recommendation recognized the continuing importance of the physical 
sciences, but proposed that the basis of admission be knowledge and aptitude 
rather than the rigid requirement of course credits. 

In the undergraduate curriculum, the study group gave particular attention 
to laboratory experience, arguing for greater innovative opportunity and a 
policy to ensure that equipment is up to date. The importance of continuous 
monitoring of the curriculum was also stressed. These emphases received the 
support of COU. 

In its discussion of graduate studies in engineering, Ring of Iron proposed 
exploration of new ways to facilitate part-time study. An experiment in the 
Ottawa area with a “talk-back” television network was proposed and endorsed 
by COU. Ring of Iron did not contain an assessment of the relative quality of 
graduate programmes, but proposed that this should be done in future on the 
model of the comparative rating system in the United States under the auspices 
of the American Council of Education. This proposal was rejected by COU, 
which believes that the aims to which it was directed will be much more satis- 
factorily met by the succession of planning assessments now proceeding. 

Ring of Iron also expressed concern over the lack of design or systems 
synthesis in graduate programmes in engineering. COU concurred with a 
recommendation that the criteria of acceptability of graduate degrees in engi- 
neering be recast in order that a thesis based on design or systems synthesis 
might be suitably assessed. 

A number of recommendations were on the interface between the ciigineer- 

r> Thc COU statement anil the three analyses by provincial bodies have been published 
under the title: Statement by the Council of Ontario Universities and Responses by 
Committee of Ontario Deans of Engineering, Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 
Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of Ontario to Ring of Iron: 
A Study of Engineering Education in Ontario. (Toronto: Council of Ontario Univer- 
sities, 1971.) 
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ing schools and the profession. The COU recommendations in this area sup- 
ported the general intent in Ring of Iron to strengthen the links between educa- 
tion and the profession. Key recommendations supported extension of the prac- 
tice of joint appointments between universities and industry, replacement of the 
present APEO examinations by part-time university undergraduate studies, and 
further exploration of a proposal that the universities participate in a system 
of periodic re-qualification of practising engineers. 

Appropriate enrolment levels in order to meet manpower requirements and 
to create schools and programmes of viable size were the subject of careful and 
detailed analysis in Ring of Iron. At the undergraduate level, the report recom- 
mended maximum freshman intakes and total size at steady state for each 
engineering school in the system. In this area, COU concurred with recom- 
mendations made by CODE that five-year targets for the total system enrol- 
ment be determined and reviewed annually by CODE and COU, and that 
initially the total enrolment as projected in Ring of Iron be accepted. Fresh- 
man intake would be accepted as the control factor for the enrolment in indi- 
vidual schools and unless agreement exists among all engineering schools in the 
system, maximum recommended freshman enrolments would not be exceeded. 

One of the most controversial subjects addressed by Ring of Iron was 
graduate enrolment. COU concurred with a recommendation that over the next 
two years the estimated graduate enrolment of 2,000 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents in i 970-71 be reduced by 17%, and that thereafter graduate enrolment 
be equated to the number of previous year’s bachelor graduations. The report 
recommended specific numbers of PhD cnrollccs for each of the universities 
and discontinuance of the PhD enrolment in certain universities. COU felt that 
the reasons for the numbers chosen or for the elimination of certain doctorate 
programmes were not fully documented in the Lapp report. COU also agreed 
with CODE and OCGS that attention must be given to the numbers of doctorate 
cnrollccs by discipline as well as by university. For these reasons COU recom- 
mended that for the year 1972-73 doctorate enrolment be reduced in each 
university below the projected figure for 1971-72 by a pro rata percentage. 
Preliminary acceptance of this method for reducing PhD enrolment was based 
on plans for discipline planning assessments on PhD programmes to be initiated 
immediately and completed as rapidly as possible. These assessments will be 
carried out through ACAP in cooperation with CODE; they arc to incorporate 
capability, demand and quality correlates, and arc to be used to provide spe- 
cific recommendations on changes for the total PhD enrolment, and for the 
division of the enrolment amongst universities and amongst disciplines. The 
assessments arc to incorporate a review of the effects of the pro rata reductions 
in 1972-73, and to recommend a mechanism for continuing review of PhD 
enrolments. 
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In recognition of the need for improved manpower information as a base for 
enrolment planning, COU gave its support to the intention of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers to establish a permanent Canadian Engineer- 
ing Manpower Commission in order to provide national and regional data on 
engineering manpower in Canada. 

The central concept of Ring of Iron was that of an integrated system of 
engineering education, in which each school would play its distinctive role, to 
provide in the Province a variety of programmes and approaches. A number 
of recommendations on the roles of individual schools were either endorsed 
unaltered by COU, or accepted with amendments in wording consistent with 
the original intent. Examples of the special roles recommended for individual 
schools arc an emphasis on graduate studies and research in environmental 
engineering at Western Ontario, an undergraduate programme emphasizing 
humanities and social sciences at Windsor, and a two-year degree programme 
designed for diploma technology graduates at Lakehead. 

Several recommendations relating to individual engineering schools did not 
receive the support of COU. The first was a recommendation that the Faculty 
of Engineering at Waterloo be reorganized into a technological university, with 
a separate Board of Governors and Senate, but in affiliation with the University 
of Waterloo. This recommendation appeared to COU to relate entirely to 
matters of organization within a single university and COU did not feel it 
would be proper to offer advice. 

For the University of Ottawa, Ring of Iron recommended that a common- 
core undergraduate curriculum be created similar to that at Carlcton, and that 
graduate students and faculty research be undertaken in a joint programme 
with Carlcton. In rejecting this recommendation, COU agreed with comments 
made by CODE, namely, “CODE recognizes Ottawa’s bilingual/bicultural 
nature and supports the continuance of graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grammes in the traditional engineering disciplines.’’ 

Perhaps the most controversial recommendation of the report was that the 
existing two-year partial engineering programme at Laurentian University be 
terminated. COU did not comment directly on this recommendation but instead 
noted that both the aigumcnts in support of this recommendation and those 
for continuing the programme have substance. COU was impressed with the 
comments of CODE that “in spite of the arguments for termination of Engineer- 
ing at Laurentian . . . there are social and geopolitical factors which must be 
considered. Sudbury is a community of some 160,000 of unique importance to 
life and development of Northern Ontario.” In the last analysis the question 
is a matter of public policy and COU suggested that Laurentian University 
consult with the government of Ontario before making a decision. 

To provide for review of new developments in undeigraduate engineering 
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programmes, COU endorsed recommendations for similar mechanisms to those 
developed by OCGS for graduate programmes. CODE will undertake the 
qualitative appraisal of proposed new undergraduate programmes, using essen- 
tially the same procedures employed by OCGS. CODE will also evaluate the 
need for each new programme with respect to academic, cost, and manpower 
considerations. 

COU has recommended to the universities and to the Committee on Univer- 
sity Affairs that the COU statement in its entirety be used as a basis for action 
on Ring of Iron. In making this recommendation, it was understood that indi- 
vidual universities should develop their own responses, consistent with the 
pattern recommended for the system. 

From this work has emerged valuable experience of methods which can be 
used for undertaking future planning assessments of graduate studies. The 
results of the study provide concrete evidence that the universities collectively 
are capable of undertaking critical self-evaluation. It is clear that the steps 
subsequently taken by the universities will be watched closely as a test of the 
concept of collective autonomy and as a measure of the determination and 
ability of the universities to manage their own affairs and work together in the 
best interests of the public of Ontario. 
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AREAS FOR COOPERATION 

LIBRARY COORDINATION 



Variations on a Theme reported the inauguration of the Ontario Univer- 
sities’ Bibliographic Centre Project (OUBCP), and described the range of 
cooperative activities being undertaken under the auspices of the Project and 
the Ontario Council of University Librarians (OCUL). During the past year, 
work in this area has consisted largely of continuing the activities begun in the 
Project’s initial year, and of reconsidering the functions and organizational 
structure most appropriate for the further development of library cooperation. 

Library coordination was one of the areas where the Special Subcommittee 
on the Structure of the Ontario University System recommended the establish- 
ment of a board to manage routine functions and to recommend policies and 
budgets to COU. It was apparent to COU that a continuing stall unit would be 
required to develop and implement programmes of library cooperation, and 
the decision was taken to create an Office of Library Coordination (OLC) as 
the successor to the Bibliographic Centre Project. Mr. C. Donald Cook, who 
was Research and Planning Officer for the Project, is Director of the Office. 
The Office reports for policy purposes to a Board for Library Coordination. At 
the time of writing, this Board is being established, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Paul Hagen, Dean of Graduate Studies at the University of Ottawa, and a 
former member of COU. Membership on the Board includes three librarians, 
three graduate deans, and three members of the professoriate. The slate was 
drawn up after various interested groups were invited to make nominations. 
With the establishment of this Board, the Advisory Joint Council on the Co- 
ordination of University Library Research Facilities, which had supervised the 
OUBCP, has been dissolved at its own request. 

The Office of Library Coordination has continued its close collaboration 
with the National Library of Canada in the development of a machine-readable 
national union catalogue and ether national services which arc relevant to 
Ontario university libraries. Since the establishment of national standards is a 
prerequisite to the exchange of bibliographic information, the National Li- 
brarian has appointed Task Groups, consisting of members of the National 
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Library stalT and of the library profession throughout Canada, to recommend 
standards for cataloguing data and for the computer format in which this 
information would be communicated. Several staff members from Ontario 
university libraries arc on these Task Groups, and the Director of the OLC has 
been in close communication with the National Library, so that Ontario uni- 
versity library requirements can be met to the fullest extent possible. The OLC 
has designed and is administering a number of the questionnaires being used 
to supply background data for the Task Groups. It has also turned over to the 
National Library the work already done among the Ontario university libraries 
in the establishment of acceptable minimum bibliographic elements and on 
general cataloguing practices. This work is being continued in conjunction with 
the National Library, and will assist not only in the preparation for a national 
bibliographic network but also in the development of cooperative or centralized 
technical services operations. 

During the past year, a study of the characteristics of interlibrary lending was 
undertaken, in order to assist in determining with more precision the types of 
material in demand which cannot be supplied by the reader’s home library. It is 
of interest to note that Ontario university libraries supplied to each other 41.2% 
of the material needed, but that 54.2% was obtained outside the system; 4.5% 
was not available. The type of material most in demand was the article in a 
scientific journal of recent date. A secondary result of the study has been 
information leading to the improvement of interlibrary loan procedures among 
the libraries. 

In another examination of interlibrary lending, the Ontario Council of 
University Librarians authorized the extension of interlibrary loan to under- 
graduate students in three test libraries (Brock, Queen’s and Western), to assist 
in determining the extent to which each library is, in fact, self-sufficient for its 
undergraduate needs, as is set forth as one of the goals for the system. The data 
have been gathered during the 1971 spring term and arc now being analyzed. 

The Office of Library Coordination maintains liaison with the Office of 
Computer Coordination (described in the next section) in order that both units 
will be aware of interests of mutual concern. The current proposal for an inter- 
university computer communications network is of major importance to the 
libraries, since the existence of such a prototype network would enable experi- 
mentation with interlibrary communication of bibliographic data at an earlier 
date than had been anticipated. 

The OCUL Standing Committee on Cooperation in Acquisitions has had 
among its initial concerns the establishment of means whereby major purchases 
which meet certain criteria can be checked through the Office of Library Co- 
ordination so that 1 ) unintentional and unnecessary duplication will be avoided, 
and 2) agreement may be reached to acquire for the Ontario university library 
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system needed works which would not otherwise be purchased because of cost 
too great for a single library. 

With other OCUL committees, the OLC has worked on the possibility of 
a uniform identification card for intcrunivcrsity borrowing, compatibility in 
computer-assisted circulation systems, and on library building standards. 

There are cooperative activities which may be useful only to some of the 
fourteen libraries or which can be begun by several libraries with the expecta- 
tion that others will participate as the success of the cooperation can be demon- 
strated. The Office of Library Coordination has worked closely with Guelph 
and Western in developing means for cooperative use of the MARC tapes from 
the Library of Congress and for joint use of the scheme developed by the 
University of Guelph for the control of government documents. With another 
pair of libraries, OLC is now working on arrangements with a commercial firm 
to supply a certain portion of current purchases completely catalogued and 
ready for the shelf; in addition, this service can provide a bibliographic record 
on tape, so that the beginning of a machine-readable union catalogue is a 
possibility in the foreseeable future. Other libraries may join this experiment 
shortly, and if the trial period proves successful, this can be extended further. 

In the spring of 1 97 1 , COU requested that the Office of Library Coordination 
give a high priority to investigation of centralized technical processing and its 
alternatives. A feasibility study has been approved, which will be limited to 
processing operations for current in-print monographs in English. To determine 
the relative costs of current technical services and other alternatives, costs 
studies will be conducted on acquisitions, cataloguing, records production, shelf 
preparation, and related services in university libraries. Studies will also be done 
on purchasing duplications to determine the amount, subjects, and types of 
duplication and the time span in which duplication occurs. In the examination 
of alternatives, the experience of university users and other information on 
existing processing centres will be studied. 

One of the achievements which may be attributed, at least partially, to the 
work of the Office of Library Coordination is the increased communication 
among the operating staff members of the participating libraries, and a growing 
interest and belief in cooperative effort. This is an important step forward and 
has begun to form a base on which cooperative activity of the future can rest 
more firmly. 

COMPUTER SERVICES: BLUEPRINT FOR COOPERATION 

In the fall of 1969, a Computer Coordination Group was established with 
full-time staffing to foster cooperative effort in the provision of university 
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computer services. During 1969-70, a number of task forces and interest groups 
were set up to explore various areas in which there was potential for realizing 
economics and improving the quality of computer service through cooperative 
effort. (The beginnings of these activities were described in Variations on a 
Theme. 1 ) The year 1970-71 saw significant advances in the facilitation of 
cooperative activity, and the emergence of a clear focus for future work. 

The major focus of effort has arisen out of the work of the Task Force on 
Data Communications, which was set up to develop proposals to meet the 
future computing needs of universities, taking into account the need to compen- 
sate for geographical remoteness and recent advances in technology which 
facilitate data communications. In the fall of 1970, the Task Force submitted a 
preliminary proposal for phased development of a computer communications 
network for Ontario universities. The first phase was to foster an environment 
within the system of universities conducive to exchanging computing services 
through a working network based on conventional communications technology. 
By May, 1971, bilateral communications links had been established between 
Queen’s and Ottawa, Carlcton and Ottawa, Trent and Carlcton, and Western 
and Ottawa. Two of these links arc particularly significant for their possible 
long-term implications. The University of Ottawa and Queen’s University have 
reached agreement on the provision of a specialized data bank service at the 
Ottawa computing centre, for which the data base is the QUIC/LAW body of 
legal information developed by the Faculty of Law at Queen’s. This facility will 
enable users at Queen’s and other universities to make enquiries on the system 
using typewriter-like terminals and communication lines. Trent University and 
Carleton University have concluded an agreement covering at least one year, 
during which Trent will purchase all of its computing services from Carleton in 
the expectation that Trent will be able to achieve a considerable reduction in its 
expenditure for computing. 

During the first phase, work was proceeding on the development of a major 
design for a future computer network. This design was completed by July, 1971, 
and will constitute the basis for long-run planning of the network. The benefits 
expected from development of a network arc as follows. First, the network 
should lead to long-run rationalization of the use of computing resources. 
Secondly, “load sharing” should produce immediate cost reductions by permit- 
ting a university to purchase services from other universities temporarily with 
excess capacity. Thirdly, the network should encourage the development of 
“centres of specialization” whereby, for example, a data base developed and 
maintained at one centre may be reached by users distributed over the network. 
Fourthly, the network should help to avoid duplication of resources such as 

t Variations on n Theme: Fourth Annual Review, 1969-70. (Toronto: Committee of 
Persidents of Universities of Ontario, 1970.) 
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programme libraries, data bases and special hardware devices. Finally, all users, 
regardless of the size of university or geographical location, should be provided 
high-quality service. 

Users will have access to a diverse population of large-scale computer sys- 
tems. The network itself will be invisible to both the user terminals and the 
computer systems. With regard to reliability, the network is to provide e. level of 
performance as good as, or better than, that possible through direct point-to- 
point connections. 

In reviewing the efforts in computer coordination over the past year, COU 
has concluded that the development of a network with the above characteristics 
held the highest prospect of “pay-oil’’ of any of the activities undertaken to 
date. It has therefore requested that for 1971-72, development of the network 
become the major focus of staff activity. 

A number of other activities, however, arc directly supportive of network 
development, and these arc proceeding apace. One of these is the formulation of 
a realistic set of arrangements for the charging of computer services, obviously 
a prerequisite for inter-university trade. 

In June, 1970, the Report of the Task Force on Computer Charging * was 
submitted to COU. This report covered costing, pricing and budgeting for 
computing services and included recommendations on arrangements for inter- 
university trade. The report was referred to the Committee of Finance Officers 
— Universities of Ontario (COFO-UO) for evaluation, and in general the 
Finance Officers gave support to its findings. Upon receipt of the comments 
from COFO-UO, COU endorsed the application in Ontario universities of the 
principles of the Report of the Task Force on Computer Charging and urged 
universities participating in computer network development to adopt these 
principles in 1971-72. Since that time a joint task force with COFO-UO has 
been established to pursue implementation of the principles of the report and to 
give further study to certain aspects of computer charging which remain to be 
resolved. 

COU has approved for 1971-72 establishment of a Task Force on Coordi- 
nated Planning of Computing Facilities which has been asked to recommend to 
the universities a mechanism for joint planning of computing facilities, taking 
into account the long-term implications of development of the computer net- 
work and its impact on independence and inter-dependence of the universities. 

Other activities in computer coordination are organized through “interest 
groups”. The thinking behind the establishment of interest groups is that co- 
operative action by a number of knowledgeable, interested persons often pro- 



- Report of the Task Force on Computer Charging. (Toronto: Committee of Presidents 
of Universities of Ontario, 1970.) 
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duces results better than if individuals acted separately. Interest groups in the 
area of computer services arc stalled by voluntary participants from the com- 
puter centres of various universities. 

Among these groups, the Training Resources Interest Group (TRIG) has as 
its terms of reference: to identify and evaluate the needs for training of stafT 
and users of computer centres; to evaluate educational facilities available to the 
universities; to recommend on cooperative purchases and/or development of 
suitable resources; to recommend on the means of distribution to the universi- 
ties. The first activity of the Training Resources Interest Group was a survey to 
identify training and associated costs at university computing centres. The next 
project was identification of commercial training aids and evaluation of com- 
mercially produced computer training films and video tapes. The result was that, 
with participation by most of the Ontario universities, negotiations were under- 
taken and a cooperative purchase agreement concluded, whereby participants 
can obtain films as needed, according to their financial contributions, with 
the cost advantages achieved under a single, large contract. Another recent 
activity undertaken by TRIG is the preparation and presentation of courses to 
computing centres. 

An area of increasing importance in the computer field is that of computer 
system performance measurement and evaluation, which involves development 
of systematic ways and means to identify and quantify activities related to the 
hardware and software computer components. Systems arc fine-tuned by chang- 
ing hardware, software or loading in order to optimize performance. The Uni- 
versity of Guelph received support for the acquisition of measurement devices 
for system monitoring, and this activity led to establishment of an inter- 
university interest group concerned with the planning and coordination of 7 
performance measurement in the universities. The System Performance Meas- 
urement and Evaluation Interest Group has surveyed performance evaluation 
activities in the universities and has held meetings and technical seminars to 
upgrade technical specialists in the university computing centres. A report is 
available which gives a detailed analysis of the methodology and past experience 
in System Measurement. 3 

During the previous academic year, a Cooperative Library Interest Group 
was set up to recommend to the universities: programme library classification 
structures; programming standards and conventions for library programmes; 
standards of documentation; programme evaluation procedures; development 
and acquisition of specific programming packages; development of a cooperative 
computer programme library system. The first result of the interest group’s 



8 Report by the Interest Group on System Performance Measurement and Evaluation. 
(Toronto: Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, 1971.) 
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